JLUME IV NO. 5 ONE SHILLING MONTHLY MARCH 1937 


GRAND TOURS 


OF EUROPE 


Thos. Cook & Son Ltd. have pleasure in announcing their programme of Grand Tours 


for the coming season. 


The prices given are absolutely comprehensive and include all fares, hotel accommodation, 
meals, transport of all luggage, admission to places visited with guides—and all tips. 

These tours offer youa holiday that combines enjoyment and experience, with a great cultural 
opportunity to see for yourself the countries of Europe, and to mingle with their people. 
Register your name and address at any of Cook’s offices, and an illustrated folder showing 
the Itineraries and other details of these tours will be sent to you shortly. You cannot 


reserve your place too soon. 


Membership of Cook’s Grand Tours is much sought after, and they rapidly book to capacity. 


= SPECIAL DEPARTURE, MARCH 24, TO SPEND EASTER IN ROME 


* GRAND TOUR OF ITALY 
15 Days for 22 Guineas 


By Special Train, accompanied by expert couriers 
throughout. Visiting Genoa, Rome, Naples, 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, Florence, Venice, Milan. 
Departures on March 24 * (spending Easter in 
Rome), May 15 (Whitsun), 29, June 12, 26, July 
10, 24, August 7, 21, September 4, 1937. 

* 23 Guineas 


GRAND TOUR OF FRANCE 
15 Days for 21 Guineas 


By Special Train, accompanied by expert couriers 


throughout. Visiting Tours, Biarritz, Avignon, 


Nimes, Nice, Mentone, Monte Carlo, Paris. 
Departures on June 19, July 17, August 21, 1937. 


GRAND TOUR OF SCANDINAVIA 
15 Days for 31 Guineas 


Escorted throughout. Visiting Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Oslo, Flaam, Stalheim, Voss, Bergen. 


Departures on June II, 18, 25, July 2, 9, 16, 23, 
30, August 6, 13, 20, 1937. 


GRAND TOUR OF GERMANY 
15 Days for 23 Guineas 
By Special Train, accompanied by expert couriers 
throughout. Visiting Berlin, Potsdam, Dresden, 


Nuremberg, Rothenburg, Dinkelsbuhl, Munich, 
Oberammergau, Frankfurt, The Rhine, Cologne. 


Departures on May 22, June 5, 19, July 3, 17, 31 
(Bank Holiday), August 14, 28, 1937. 


GRAND TOUR OF CENTRAL EUROPE 
15 Days for 27 Guineas 
By Special Train, accompanied by expert couriers 
throughout. Visiting Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 


Munich, Innsbruck, Vienna, Budapest Spa, 
Prague, Dresden, Cologne. 


Departures on May 15 (Whitsun), 29, June 12, 
26, July 10, 24, August 7, 21, September 4, 1937. 


GRAND TOUR OF HANSEATIC GERMANY 
15 Days for 28 Guineas 


Escorted throughout. Visiting Bremen, Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Stettin, Zoppot, Canzig, Marienburg, 
K6nigsberg, Berlin. 


Departures on May 29, June 12, 26, July 10, 24, 
August 14 and 28, 1937. 
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Santorin 


Notes and Photographs by Ralph Brewster 


Santorin—which has, in the past, been called Thera (after a 
legendary Spartan colonizer) and also both Kalliste, the Most 
Beautiful and Strongyle, the Round—is a submerged volcano. 
The outer wall of the old crater is represented by the main 
island, a horseshoe 18 miles from tip to tip, and the smaller 
islands of Therasia and Aspronisi. These are here seen (the 
latter, very small, on the left) from the church of the Virgin 
Mary, patron of sailors, in the village of Apanomeria which 
stands high above the sea on the northern tip of the horseshoe 
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Apanomeria 1s, and looks, the largest village on the island. The houses, built of stone, much 
plastered, and regularly repainted with dazzling whitewash—as on all the Greek islands—climp 
up the two sides of a ridge, which falls in steep red and black cliffs to the sea at tts western end 


Churches abound in Apanomerta, their cupolas painted green, pink or blue. The population, of 
which a great part emigrated to Piraeus about ten years ago, now numbers only about 800; and in 
the absence of the men (nearly all fishermen or sailors) the cobbled streets seem still more deserted 


(Above) Apanomeria in the 
early morning, again looking 
towards Therasia, Aspronist 
and (left) the southern tip of 
the Santorin horseshoe. The 
square tower 1s Venetian. In 
the Middle Ages Santorin 
belonged to the Venetian Dukes 
of Naxos, from whom it was 
taken by the Turks under 
Suleiman the Great in 1537: 
its name derives from that of 
the martyr—Santa Irina’? in 
Venetian—who died here in 
304. The steep path (below) 
leads down to the jetty of St 
Nicholas, one of the two land- 
ing-places on the island 


) Ab the south-eastern corner of the island 1s a level plain, and here, close to the sea among 
tomato fields, stands Perissa, the largest and most imposing church on the island: it looks mediaeval 
but was actually built about 100 years ago 


(Below) A windmill and, in the background, an Orthodox nunnery at Merovigli, further north 
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Skala, the port of the capital, Phira, which lies goo feet above: a zigzag path connects the two 


(The knobs on the nearest cupola, characteristic of Santorin, are to aid climbing at painting time!) 


w) The other way on: from Meroviglt southwards to Phira, and beyond to the highest point 
€ precipitous inner side of the old crater 1s clearly displayed 
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Change in Slovakia 


by JOHN LEHMANN 


The English visttor to the Czechoslovak Republic seldom extends his journey beyond Bohemia 

and Moravia; yet the significance of the national revival is even more pronounced in Slovakia, 

once a backward mountain province of Hungary, now infused with new life by its more advanced 
western neighbours 


(Pronounce c like ts; € like tch; j like y; & like sh; and Z like s in ‘measure’) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Is a vague enough con- 
ception for most Englishmen who have 
never travelled in Central Europe, and 
even for those who know Vienna—a city 
only an hour’s drive from the frontier. 
Slovakia, by itself, is a yet vaguer concep- 
tion, and it is not always realized what a 
sharp difference there is between the 
western and eastern parts of the republic. 
In 1918 Slovakia, when it joined Bohemia 
and Moravia in independence from Habs- 
burg rule, was like an entirely different 
country in spite of all closeness of race and 
language and remote history. Though 
part of the same empire as Bohemia, 
Slovakia had been under Hungarian rule 
for a thousand years; and the Slovaks had 
remained in a state of cultural and material 


backwardness which compared unfavour- 
ably with the position of their brothers the 
Czechs. Bohemia and Moravia were de- 
veloped into powerful industrial lands, the 
most vital, in fact, of the old Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and managed to 
extract a far greater proportion of cultural 
concessions from their rulers. But Slovakia 
(like Ruthenia further east) remained a 
peasant country, unexploited, with over a 
quarter of the population illiterate, a 
country whose own language was no longer 
taught in the schools. Not fifty miles from 
the great and thriving capital city of 
Vienna lay a mountainous land of shep- 
herds, woodcutters and peasants, where 
the life of the people had hardly changed 
for hundreds of years. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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John Lehmann 


Bratislava, the new capital of Slovakia, is a flourishing town with a growing population, almost 
double its pre-war size. The Danube harbour now carries a large Balkan and general European 
trade, and 1s being steadily modernized 


The arrival of independence, therefore, 
in 1918, and the union with the Czechs in 
one republic, was a dazzling event, fraught 
with immense possibilities. And if since 
then the Slovaks have had their own family 
quarrels with the Czechs, and have from 
time to time complained that Prague was 
not granting them all the autonomy they 
expected; if the Magyars, who form 21 per 
cent of the population in the frontier dis- 
tricts, have not always felt that the new 
Slav State was appreciating their par- 
ticular needs; if the religious differences 
between the predominantly Protestant or 
non-religious Central Government and 
the Roman Catholic masses of Slovakia 
have at times clouded their mutual rela- 
tions—nevertheless, Slovakia feels very 
definitely that it belongs to the republic, 
and has made the most of its new oppor- 
tunities with united enthusiasm and 
energy. 

If you travel from Vienna to Bratislava, 
the new Slovakian capital just across the 
frontier, dominating the Danube at the 
point where Austria, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia meet, you will feel at once the 
change to an eager and creative atmo- 
sphere. The country has suffered severely 
from the economic crisis as every Central 
European country has, but all the time the 
building of roads, railways, schools, univer- 
sities, sanatoriums and administrative 
offices has gone forward. Bratislava, a 
town where Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, 
Hungarians all live together and nearly 
everyone speaks three languages, has now a 
population of about 150,000, almost double 
its pre-war size, and is still growing. New 
buildings shoot up every year, both public 
and private, and the Danube harbour, 
which carries a large Balkan and general 
European trade, is being steadily enlarged 
and modernized. Here the tall glass- 
filled, modern buildings of Bata’s shoe 
business, or tenements of the Socialist 
Party, stand shoulder to shoulder with 
warm, yellow - walled Baroque churches 
and wine-houses, and in every second 
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coffee-house there will be music playing, 
to an extent unknown in Vienna today. 
The theatrical and operatic performances 
are also on a very high level, and often 
attract connoisseurs from Vienna and 
Budapest. Unemployment and_ poverty 
are certainly present, but the general atmo- 
sphere is positive and optimistic, all the 
more so since President Bene’ made his 
new and determined effort to meet the 
Slovak grievances and soothe a national 
pride that is easily wounded. 

Bratislava is not, however, Slovakia. 
Only a few miles away in the north is the 
country of the Little Carpathians, lying 
mainly to the west of the valley of the Vah. 
The Hungarian districts are further south- 


John Lehmann 


The old rubs shoulders with the new throughout 
the town: a Baroque statue beside an all-glass 
store bearing the famous name of Bata 
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Just to the north of Bratislava lies the country of the Little Carpathians. Here are pleasant rolling 
hills, with cornfields and vineyards on the slopes and occasional forests of beech. In the folds of 
these hills the little, low-built villages straggle out 


John Lehmann 


Life is peaceful and com- 
paratively prosperous in 
these Slovakian villages, 
and the ox-drawn carts 
creak slowly through the 
wide road-spaces between 
the buildings 


The peasants keep their 
houses as neat and pretty 
outside as inside, often 
painting the fronts, with 
their exquisite miniature 
portals, in light shades of 
pink and blue 


On a Sunday or festival 
day the Slovak women 
still array themselves and 
their children in the tradi- 
tional costumes, brilliant 
butterfly - coloured skirts, 
spotless kerchiefs and 
shiny black high-boots 
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The men too, as they come out of church, are proudly attired in their darker jackets and embroidered 


Joh an 


shirts, but here and there among them will be one wearing western town-clothes 


east; here the population is mainly Slovak, 
with a sprinkling of Germans. ‘There are 
no great heights, but pleasant rolling hills, 
with cornfields and vineyards on the slopes 
and occasional forests of beech. In the 
folds of these hills the little low-built vill- 
ages straggle out, with the cottages painted 
in white, or light shades of pink and blue, 
and the Baroque church tower rising 
among the harmonious roofs. In the 
spring the wide village street is filled with 
geese, a little goose-girl of five or six years 
old, like an exquisite marionette in her 
bright head-kerchief and high boots, hust- 
ling a newly fledged family along in front 
of her. 

The peasants in these districts are com- 
paratively prosperous. How little they 
have changed one can see, if one watches 
them emerging from church on a Sunday 
morning, or on a Saint’s day, all in their 
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most splendid costumes, the girls swishing 
their brilliant butterfly-coloured skirts and 
aprons about them as they walk, very con- 
scious of their shiny black high-boots, the 
men in their darker jackets and em- 
broidered shirts. They have remained 
true to the traditional costumes and the 
designs worked on them, though these have 
slowly modified through the decades; they 
have remained true to their village archi- 
tecture, to their village customs, dances and 
immensely rich heritage of folk-songs; they 
have remained true also to their religion, 
for out of Slovakia’s total population of 
nearly 3} millions nearly 24 millions are 
still Roman Catholics, and only half a 
million Protestants. 

And yet, change can be detected even in 
the individual villages. Among the crowds 
that pour out of the church, there will be 
a few dressed in ordinary Western town- 


clothes, women as well as men; they will be 
wearing Bata shoes and a suit cut from the 
newest Prague cloth. Even many of the 
printed stuffs of the women’s costumes will 
be factory made, coming from Bohemia or 
Moravia. On a week-day you will see 
some of the younger lads on bicycles, even 
now and then motor-bicycles; the village 
crier, who goes round beating his drum to 
announce an auction or a new regulation, 
is mounted on a bicycle today instead of a 
horse. Increased education has intensified 
the drift to the towns, and stimulated in- 
terest in the world outside: in the village 
inn the young people will gather round the 
radio to listen to the latest jazz tunes, and 
to discuss the politics, not only of Czecho- 
slovakia but of the world at large, as eagerly 
as anyone listening to radio news-bulletins 
in any part of Europe. 

This gradual process of external change 
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is noticeable not merely in the Little Car- 
pathians, but all over Slovakia, in the 
poorer and remoter districts as well; though 
east of KoSice, in eastern Slovakia, far 
from the big centres, where the important 
wood industry has suffered so much, pro- 
gress has been slow and poverty is severe. 
It is interesting to compare this develop- 
ment with what is taking place in the 
Soviet Union, where the advance in pros- 
perity of the peasants has been due to the 
creation of collective farms, that is, new 
forms of organization for production among 
the peasants themselves. In Slovakia the 
development, also stimulated originally 
by external forces, has not effectively 
changed the fundamental pattern of the 
peasant’s life, but depends on continual 
nourishment from outside. 

Away up in the High Tatras on the 
borders of Poland, in a far more backward 


The devout Slovak peasants have remained true to their Roman Catholicism. 
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When the village 


church is full during service, the late-comers do not turn back, but gather to worship outside 
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Up in the High Tatras, on the 
Polish border, conservatism 1s yet 
more dominant, both in building 
and costume. While the younger 
sons work in the forests, the older 
men, in their curious black, helmet- 
like hats and embroidered woollen 
leggings, cultivate the fields 


John Lehmann John Lehme 


In the Tatras, as im _ central 
Slovakia or the Little Car- 
pathians, the women take an 
aclive hand in the outdoor work, 

arly at harvest time, Life 
is hard, but the Slovak peasant 
woman 1s a determined worker 
who does not spare herself 
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Even to the wild Tatra country Bata’s restless industrial enterprise and powerful capital has brought 
cellulose factories, with modern roads and modern workers’ settlements in their train 


region, where modern clothes and Bata’s 
shoes are a much rarer sight, lies the little 
village of Zdiar, drawn out over nearly 
four and a half miles of the winding moun- 
tain road. On the slopes round the wooden 
cottages or log cabins of the peasants lie 
their fields, which the women and the 
older men—in their embroidered white 
wool leggings and curious black helmet-like 
hats—cultivate, while the younger sons are 
at work in the forests above. New roads are 
being built near to the frontier and a couple 
of inns for mountaineering enthusiasts; a 
trickle of tourist traffic has helped the 
peasants from time to time, and the new 
schools have brought them out of their 
illiteracy and ignorance. But they sow 
and reap their fields as they have for 
generations back; no new self-developing 
forces have been released. 

This requires a closer examination. The 
main impulses contributing to the develop- 
ment of Slovakia after the war can be 
summed up under three heads. Firstly, 
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there was the release of national pride and 
initiative that inevitably follows a national 
liberation. This was, on the whole, spon- 
taneous and independent, leading not only 
to the modernization of Bratislava as an 
administrative, economic and cultural 
centre, but also to the establishment of 
Slovak schools everywhere in the country 
(there are 4000 elementary schools for 
Slovaks now where there were only 276, 
teaching Hungarian, before the war), to 
the reaffirmation of Slovakia’s cultural past, 
renewed interest in her folk songs and cus- 
toms, a revival in literature and in applied 
arts like ceramics, and even to the making 
of films (such as Janosik) commemorating 
her historical struggles against the Mag- 
yars. At the same time the central 
government in Prague very actively fos- 
tered this development, anxious to make 
the Slovak peasant’s lot a sufficient contrast 
with the Hungarian peasant’s lot over the 
border, for him not to regret his republican 
choice. 
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The state has been as active as private capital in modernizing Slovakia since the republic was created. 

In the old university town of Trnava handsome buildings, like that of the health insurance centre, have 
arisen in streets down which the peasant girls still pass in their ancient costumes 


John Lehmann 
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Famous already in pre-war Hungary, Slovakia’s health resorts have been developed greatly of late, 
as much for the insured workers as for private guests. Here ts Strbske Pleso in the Tatras... 


Secondly, there was the economic pene- 
tration of private capital, chiefly associated 
with the name of the Shoe-King Bata. 
Wherever a road or railway line is built 
Bata follows, and in the furthest Car- 
pathian villages he has established his shoe 
shops, which sell a great deal besides shoes. 
But Bata is interested in a number of other 
concerns. He has recently proposed the 
creation of an enormous canal between 
Ruthenia and Moravia, running right 
across Slovakia, in order to make it eco- 
nomically possible for Ruthenian peasants 
to sell their wood in the western parts of 
the republic; and northwards, under the 
shadow of the High Tatras, for instance, 
there are cellulose factories where he has 
a dominant control, which have brought 
modern roads and modern workers’ settle- 
ments, built in brick, to places that pre- 
viously had only twisting cart-tracks and 
rough wooden houses. There is also the 
intrusion of state capital, for the enlarge- 
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ment and modernization of health resorts, 
such as Trencianske Teplice in the west of 
the country, Strbske Pleso in the Tatras, 
and Sliaé, in central Slovakia. In all these 
health resorts one can see handsome 
modern sanatoriums or holiday homes, 
built by the National Health Insurance. 
Social services have been highly developed 
in Czechoslovakia since the war, and these 
giant buildings for the insured workers are 
evidence of an organization that puts our 
own to shame—however much better off 
English workers may be in other ways— 
and compares favourably with anything in 
the Crimea or the Caucasus. 

Thirdly, there are military-strategical 
considerations, the effect of which in the 
opening up of the country has been im- 
mense. In 1918 Slovakia was a land where 
roads were almost non-existent—anything, 
that is, capable of carrying more than a 
few peasant carts—and where the railway 
system scarcely touched the central regions 


... and here the entirely modern spa of Sliac, in the restful depths of central Slovakia, and (below) a 
giant sanatorium in lovely, wooded Trencianske Teplice, renowned for its sulphur springs 
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at all. In the south the railway lines, 
designed before the war to converge on 
Budapest, and crossing and recrossing the 
1919 frontier, had no relation to the 
strategic needs of the new country. In the 
north the main line led from Zilina along 
the southern base of the Tatras to Kosice, 
capital of East Slovakia, and then dropped 
south to run along the Hungarian border 
towards Rumania. 

Now the foundation of Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign policy has been the maintenance of 
the Little Entente with Rumania and 
Yugoslavia; but her only direct line of 
communication with these countries lies 
through the narrow strip of her Slovakian 
and Ruthenian territory, between Hungary 
and Poland. With them her relations 
have by no means always been smooth, 
and she could not count on their bene- 
volent neutrality in the event of war. It is 
a long distance even from Ko%ice—not to 
mention Brno, Bratislava or Prague— 
over backward, hilly country to the small 
corner of friendly Rumania’s frontier; and 
one can readily appreciate how important 
a part in the plans of a Czechoslovak 
general staff the improvement of com- 
munications in this ‘corridor’ must play, 
particularly since the conclusion of the new 
defensive pact with Soviet Russia; for the 
latter also is only accessible—assuming the 
persistence of present political groupings— 
by the same route. 

The Prague government has therefore 
set about the creation of railway lines run- 
ning through the central regions, and one 
of these lines, connecting up two local lines 
in the lower Tatras, has just been opened, 
though it is not yet possible for fast trains 
to use it. It runs from Margesany, along 
the line between Kosice and Poprad, via 
Gelnica (a German ‘Zips’ village) where 
the completely new construction actually 
begins, through a beautiful formation of 
hills, densely covered with pines most of 
the way, over viaducts and through spiral- 
ling tunnels that are as remarkable 
triumphs of engineering as anything in Cen- 
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tral Europe, to Gervany Skala, and finally 
joins the main lines at Banska Bystrica. 

This new railway, typical of those that 
are being built at the moment in Slovakia, 
took six years to complete and cost about 
330 million Czech crowns. Itthus brought 
considerable employment and a temporary 
prosperity to the inhabitants of the region; 
and though some peasants now complain 
that they have lost the transport business 
which used to be an important item in their 
incomes, there is no doubt that the new 
lines will eventually bring more permanent 
economic advantages to the villages that 
lie along it. 

At about the middle of the line, 
for instance, lies Telgard, an entirely 
Slovak village, Greek-Catholic in religion, 
formerly cut off from the outside world, 
subsisting wretchedly on its potato 
crops and a little sheep farming. Now 
tourists, who are buyers of peasant handi- 
work as well as of food and lodging, are 
coming in growing numbers, as it has been 
discovered to be an ideal ski-ing ground; 
new crops have been started with expert 
help; and the possibilities of profitable 
economic relations with the outside world 
have enormously increased. Also, now 
that Telgard is accessible, the govern- 
ment can and does take more interest 
in it. Already the village shows signs 
of change. Houses are being rebuilt, 
roads improved; in August one could 
see the peasants, strangely incongruous 
in their mountain costumes, at work 
on the building of a fine and spacious 
new school. Military defence plans are 
thus, by a direct spending of money in 
public works and by an indirect fostering 
of tourist and other trade, contributing (in 
a topsy-turvy world) in no small measure 
to the Slovakian peasant’s advance from 
the neglect and backwardness of centuries. 

Nor is it likely that this advance will be 
too rapid. The Slav peasant is notoriously 
conservative, and will put up a steady 
resistance to any over-hurried or get- 
rich-quick modernization. It is true 


Strategical considerations have helped to 
open up the country, as in the case of the 
remarkable new mountain railway, com- 
pleted last year, that runs between Gelnica 
and Cervany Skala. This viaduct 1s near 
Telgard, a village previously almost in- 
accessible to external traffic 
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Kremnica, a place of importance from early 
times as the centre of the valuable Slovakian 
gold and silver mines, is now the minting 
town for the whole Czechoslovak Republic. 
It is also a resort of those who frequent its 
radio-active springs, as well as of winter- 
sports enthusiasts 
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The village of Vazec, under the Tatras, has been entirely rebuilt after destruction by fire 


that the peasant arts are threatened: the 
increase of tourist traffic to health resorts 
such as PieStany, Slia¢é and Tren¢ianske 
Teplice, and to the ski-ing centres of the 
Carpathians, together with the increase in 
national consciousness, has led to an ex- 
ploitation of the peasant embroideries and 
other handiwork that has not always been 
healthy. The peasants in the neighbour- 
hood of Sliaé, particularly from the village 
of Detva, are famous for the beauty of their 
work, as are those from PieStany and its 
surroundings, and a good trade is done 
between the visitors and the peasant sales- 
women who have their stands or shops near 
the hotels. Too good; for now the work is 
often carried out hastily, and is even mass- 
produced in special factories. In the new 
schools, to combat the danger of these arts 
dying out, particular attention is paid to 
encouraging the children to design and 
embroider in the traditional way. 

Even in his reaction to emigration—the 
figures for which have been high since the 
war—the strong conservatism of the Slovak 
peasant can be seen. He will come back 
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from five or ten years in the U.S.A. 
or Canada, and in another two or three 
years’ time he will have forgotten his 
English, discarded his Western clothes, 
and returned to his old costumes and his 
old pattern of life. Instructive, in this 
connection, is the story of the village 
of Vazec, in the Tatras. A year or two 
ago a fire started in the night, and 
within a few hours the village, all the 
houses in which were made of wood, was 
burnt to the ground. The whole popula- 
tion of 6000 was rendered homeless and 
destitute. A fund was started to help them, 
contributions poured in from all over the 
republic, and now the village stands again, 
completely rebuilt. Among other things, 
clothes were sent from Prague, Brno and 
other towns, but the peasants of Vazec did 
not wear these clothes. They accepted 
them politely, sold them at the first oppor- 
tunity, and with the proceeds made them- 
selves again their own traditional costumes, 
in which they can be seen today, as for 
generations before, going out to work in 
the fields that surround their village. 
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Northwards, under the High Tatras, embroidered woollen leggings mark the men of Zdiar 
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To the west, the Young married women of Ciémany wear a distinctive headdress 
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With Malays at Sea 


In our February number Mr Denis Palmer showed how Islam was carried round the shores of the 
Indian Ocean by Arab seamen, and described a voyage with their descendants—part Arab, part negro 


—off the East African coast. 


by GBs 2.) COLLINS 


In the present article Mr Collins depicts most vividly the incidents of 


a voyage with Moslem seamen of another race at the opposite side of the Indian Ocean, among the 
islands of the Malay archipelago 


“Is your country, Tuan, as far from 
Celebes as Mecca?” Haji Badong asked. 

“Half as far again.” 

“It must be at the other end of the 
world!” 

He turned to a sailor sitting on the deck 
behind him, and said: 

“Bring me some grains of maize.” 

“And now, Tuan,” he went on when he 
had the maize, “‘I’ll make a chart.” 

He placed a few grains on the hatch- 
cover before him, and pointing to each in 
turn said: 

“This is Batavia, and this Surabaya. 
Bawean’s to the north, and here’s Banjer- 
massin. Away to the east is Macassar, 
and still farther east the islands. Now, 
Tuan’’—giving me a grain—‘“‘where’s your 
country?” 

“In the next prahu,’ I answered, and 
threw the maize over the deck of a ship 
that lay hard by. 


Haji Badong gave a cry of surprise. On 
the way to Mecca he had arrived at Jeddah 
after a few weeks only, for the great steam- 
ship had made light of wind and waves. 
And in a mind accustomed to sail from 
early youth, to long struggles against storm 
and tide, a false impression of nearness had 
remained. 

His ship, the Mula Mulai, was one of 
eighty or more which crowded the prahu 
harbour in Macassar, lying so closely 
packed that many were touching. She 
had the distinctive mainmast, rudders and 
stern of the Bugis boats. The mainmast 
was a tripod, the rudders were slung one 
on each quarter, and the stern rose like the 
high poop of the Santa Maria. For not 
long after the Santa Maria’s day a small 
Portuguese fleet came here in search of the 
Spice Islands. The Bugis saw their ships 
and copied them, adding to their own low 
hulls the high sterns and long bowsprits. 
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And apart from their fore-and-aft rig and 
minor alterations they are the same as they 
have been for centuries. 

I had been in Macassar for just over a 
week, and had spent much time talking to 
masters of ships in the prahu harbour. 
Nearly all were Bugis, and with few excep- 
tions spoke Malay, the lingua franca of the 
islands. 

Haji Badong showed me an old and 
battered compass, which I took away and 
repaired. The next night I took it down 
to the prahu harbour. For a time we 
talked, and I asked him when he was 
sailing. 

“The day after tomorrow,” he replied, 
“to Salayar.”’ 

The light from the hurricane lantern on 
the deck lit up his eyes as they gleamed 
with a sudden happy thought. 


‘Please come with me, Tuan,” he said. . 


“T should be honoured.” 

We sailed from Macassar after sunset, 
when the night wind rose from the land. 
The sea was calm, sheltered from the 
south-east monsoon by almost a hundred 
miles of mountainous country, and for a 
while we sailed within a few feet of another 
prahu, the Baru Mamasa. She was to wind- 
ward, her mainmast about level with our 
stern. The helmsmen and sailors were 
talking and laughing when she suddenly 
swung away from the wind towards us. 

“Take out that tiller!” Haji Badong 
shouted to the port helmsman. 

The Mula Mulai’s tillers were set in 
sockets at right angles to the planes of the 
rudder blades. They were three and a 
half feet long, and projected from the sides 
of the ship like horns. The tiller was 
quickly removed, when the Baru Mamasa 
was only a foot away from it. We pushed 
the ships apart with feet and poles, and 
after that Haji Badong told the helmsmen 
to keep a wider space between them. 

‘Why is it,” I asked him, “that in some 
of these ships the tillers point in, in some 
astern, and in others point out like horns?” 
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“If they point in, Tuan, the helmsmen 
can sit inside the ship in comfort. But 
then a lookout must be on watch on deck, 
as neither helmsman can see ahead. And 
if helmsmen can sit in comfort they often 
go to sleep. Tillers pointing in are no 
good. If the tillers point astern they can 
still sit inside, reaching out to move them 
when they have to. And they can go to 
sleep too. But if they point out like the 
Mula Mulai’s, each helmsman has to sit 
outside and balance himself on a narrow 
wooden bar over the water. If he falls 
asleep he drops off into the sea.” 

“And how long are the watches?” I 
asked. 

“They vary, Tuan. Sometimes if the 
weather’s fine only one helmsman is neces- 
sary, and he may be on watch all night. 
In bad weather they sit at the rudders for 
half a night only, or even less.” 

About midnight I lay down across the 
end of the poop, where the deck rose high 
above the steering gallery. Haji Badong 
had offered me his cabin in the stern, but I 
preferred to sleep on deck; for below were 
cockroaches and a fetid stench of copra. 
There were also many rats on board. 
Some sort of sickness was killing them, and 
a foul gas rose from those that had died 
and lay in the bilges. Throughout the 
voyage there was a regular bailing-out of 
black stinking water from the hold. A 
sailor filled an old oil-tin and handed it up 
to another in the ’tween-decks, who passed 
ittoamanondeck. There the water was 
poured out and ran streaming through the 
scuppers. Again and again after the tin 
was emptied a dead rat or two lay on the 
deck, bloated and rotting. 

The next morning hooks and lines were 
made ready. Each hook was fixed to a 
strong brass wire about twenty yards long, 
and to this was attached a thick cord, al- 
most a rope, which could take a strain of 
three hundred pounds or more. On the 
hook itself was bound a narrow strip of 
white cloth, and just above it were two 
circular sprays of white hen’s feathers about 


“This 1s Batavia, and this Surabaya. 
Bawean’s to the north, and here’s 
Banjermassin. Away to the east is 
Macassar, and still farther east the 
islands. Now, Tuan, where’s your 
country??? 


All photographs by G. E. P. Col 


‘The Mula Mulai had the distinct- 
ive mainmast, rudders and stern of 
the Bugis boats. The mainmast 
was a tripod, the rudders were slung 
one on each quarter and the stern rose 
like the high poop of the Santa 
Maria’ 


“The Mula Mulai’s tillers were 
set in sockets at right angles to 
the planes of the rudder blades. 
They were three and a half feet 
long, and projected from the sides 
of the ship like horns. Each 
helmsman has to sit outside and 
balance himself on a narrow 
wooden bar over. the water’ 
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The crew of the Mula Mulai 
were Malays — Moslems, de- 
scended from converts of the 
Arabs who so long dominated 
the Indian Ocean. Members of 
the crew are here seen heaving the 
nuzzen boom into the wind when 
going about, and rowing in the 
bows, pulling the ship out from 
a sheltered anchorage 
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six inches in diameter. One of the sailors 
held up a hook. He examined the bait for 
a while, then laughed and winked at it, 
and said hopefully: 

“Fish! Fish! “Fish!” 

The second mate too, Sakka, was in high 
spirits at the thought of eating fresh fish, 
and he threw back his head and laughed, 
showing an even row of filed teeth. He 
was a hard worker and an excellent sailor, 
a fine specimen of the men who sail in 
the Bugis ships. 

Two lines were let out, and within an 


hour we had a bite. But it was clearly 
only a small fish, as there was little strain 
on the line. This was the only fish we 
caught during the whole voyage. Bongko, 
who was Haji Badong’s brother-in-law, 
carried it to the bows, swinging it at the 
end of the line with the feather bait droop- 
ing wet and bedraggled above its gaping 
mouth. And there he gloated over it as 
it twitched its body, spotted like a leopard, 
and feebly flicked its tail. 

Before we left the shelter of Celebes two 
ships, of the same type as the Mula Mulaz, 


The mate was also chief cook. His stove was an old oil-tin, placed in the dugout to prevent tts 
falling overboard. He is seen blowing the fire through a bamboo 
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‘He examined the bait for a 
while, then laughed and winked 
at wv 


‘The only fish we caught... 
he gloated over it as it twitched 
its body, spotted like a leopard, 
and feebly flucked its tail’ 
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came up from the south-east and met us, 
running before the wind with all sails set. 
Later, as we sailed south into the Flores 
Sea, we felt the full force of the monsoon; 
and from that time on, three of the sailors 
were often violently sea-sick. 

On the third day, beating continually 
against the wind, we came near Cape 
Bulu Bulu, the southern point of Celebes. 

Haji Badong had told me that we should 
meet with big waves off Bulu Bulu. The 
Mula Mulai pitched wildly. She appeared 
to make no progress at all, as the wind 
forced her over and her bows crashed and 
thudded on the seas. Yet the waves were 
not very high. After Haji Badong’s warn- 
ing I was surprised they were so small. 
But their sides were steep, and the ship 
could not ride smoothly over them. After 
a tack to the south we came up to the land 
again, and it seemed that we had gained 
no distance. 

“We’ve been driven back,” said Haji 
Badong. ‘‘We shan’t pass Bulu Bulu be- 
fore nightfall.” 

When the sun was low over the port 
quarter and the time of prayer drew near, 
Jenabo, the oldest member of the crew, 
came up to the stern. His face was deeply 
lined and wrinkled, and its expression 
rarely changed; for he talked but little and 
coughed much, and when all the rest of 
the crew were laughing he only smiled. 

For well over thirty years he had been a 
helmsman; and through all weathers had 
sat over the sea on the narrow wooden bar 
of a steering gallery, now scorched by the 
blazing midday sun, now shivering with 
cold and drenched by spray and lashing 
squalls in the long watches of the night. 
All his life he had battled against the wind 
and waves and rain, and now they were 
beating him at last. He had not long to 
live, and knew it. 

He stood facing the sun, hands folded 
before him, and prayed. He knelt, and 
prayed again, and slowly bowed his fore- 
head till it touched the poop. And then 
sat up and turned his head half right, and 
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with sure aim spat twice between mizzen- 
sail and boom. ‘Then he turned to pray 
once more, and to bow his forehead to 
the deck. 

For three more days we tried to pass 
Bulu Bulu, but again and again were driven 
back. At times we made for the shore 
and anchored, for repairs and to avoid 
losing distance. On the seventh night we 
anchored somewhere off the peninsula that 
separates Laikang Bay from Malasoro Bay. 
There was no shelter in the anchorage, and 
the ship leapt and lurched and staggered 
in the short steep seas. 

At first we had only one anchor out. 
When it dragged, another was dropped. 
They held, and we all went below. All 
the deck except the poop was continually 
swept by waves that broke over the bows, 
and the poop was drenched by flying spray. 
I spent most of the night sitting with Haji 
Badong in his cabin. Neither he nor any 
of his crew could sleep. This was fortun- 
ate, as later in the night the anchors 
dragged. ‘There was no one on deck, for 
at anchor no watch was kept; and the 
anchors must have dragged for a long time. 
Then at last Haji Badong felt some un- 
usual motion in the ship. He suddenly 
rose, pushed back the hatch-cover above 
his head, and looked out. Then he came 
down again and shouted to the crew. 
They were all on deck in a few seconds, 
and straightway set two jibs and mizzen, 
and we sailed. 

“‘Just in time, Tuan,” Haji Badong said 
when the ship was safely away from the 
shore and heading south. ‘“The anchors 
had dragged a long way. We were drift- 
ing on to coral. If these waves had lifted 
the ship and smashed her down on that 
reef just once—all over!” 

At dawn we saw that the anchor cables 
had been badly torn by coral, one being 
nearly cut through. 

Later in the day the wind was lighter 
and topsails were set. But soon a bar at 
the bottom of the mizzen-mast cracked, 
and with each lurching plunge of the ship 


‘Two ships, of the same type as the Mula Mulai’— 


—‘came up from the south-east and met us, 
running before the wind with all sails set’ 
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‘The mizzen was quickly scandalized and the topsail lowered’ 


the heel of the mast swung out beyond the 
upright posts at its sides. The mizzen was 
quicklyscandalized and the topsail lowered. 
We sailed in to the shore and anchored off 
Karuleru, where the ship was in some 
measure sheltered from the wind and seas. 

There were many repairs to be done, and 
Haji Badong told me that the ship could 
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not sail before the next night. It was a 
week since we had sailed, yet we had come 
only as far as Taman Roya, little more 
than an hour from Macassar by road. I 
wanted to get my films developed, and 
went ashore and walked to the coast road. 
There I found a lorry going to Macassar, 
where I gave the films to a Chinese photo- 


grapher and spent the night. I returned 
to the ship with a basket of food, tins of 
fish, packets of cigarettes, fruit and bottles 
of palm wine. 

We sailed, and spent the rest of the day 
in vain efforts to pass Bulu Bulu. Just 
before sunset we had to anchor to avoid 
being driven back. There was no shelter, 
and the ship pitched heavily, bumping 
down on to the seas. Two anchors were 


WITH MALAYS AT SEA 


out, and were holding, though with every 
plunge and rise the cables were being 
tugged violently. Then one of the cables 
broke, and the remaining anchor dragged. 
Another was dropped, and the two held. 
We sailed again after sunset, but at about 
four in the morning had to anchor once 
more. Soon another cable parted and 
another anchor was lost. Haji Badong 
went below and had a boulder of rough 


‘There were many repairs to be done’ 
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The Mula Mulai, looking aft 


coral hauled up from the ballast. This 
was made fast to a cable and dropped over- 
board to help the remaining anchor. 

We sailed at dawn, and after tacking for 
about ten hours were almost past Bulu Bulu 
when Haji Badong cried: 

“Look, Tuan! Just when we’re sure to 
get past Bulu Bulu that comes along!’ 


540 


‘That? was a distant mound of darkness 
rising from the sea in the east. As we 
watched, it came towards us fast, grow- 
ing higher and wider and blacker. Haji 
Badong shortened sail. 

“This is a wicked one!’ he shouted. 
“Black like night!” 

He took over the weather rudder from 


“The Mula Mulai pitched 
wmmese Wildly . . . the wind forced 
EA her over and her bows 
crashed and thudded on the 
seas. Yet the waves were 

not very high’ 
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Bongko, sitting on the narrow bar of the 
steering gallery. Sakka was at the lee 
rudder. For a moment there was a loud 
hissing sound and a whistling wind in the 
rigging. Then the squall broke over the 
ship with deafening noise and sudden dark- 
ness. ‘Black like night’, and a screaming 
high-pitched shriek of wind: a din like the 
noise and concussion during that split 
second when the engine of an express 
thunders past you in a country station, 


A Bugis prahu in a squall—‘a mound of dark- 
ness, growing higher and wider and blacker’ 
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whistle shrieking: like the shock and blast 
and violence of that moment, but roaring 
from all sides upon us and _ furiously 
prolonged. 

Rain and spray were driven across the 
deck, stinging hard as hail. Lying flat on 
the poop, feet braced against the lee bul- 
wark and hands cupped round my eyes to 
shield them from the lashing of the squall, 
I looked forward; and through the rain 
and spray and darkness could barely see 
the bows. The ship lay far over, and 
below me by the lee rudder foaming water 
leapt and surged round Sakka’s legs. 

Suddenly the mizzen split in two places. 
The crew had been lying flattened out on 
deck. ‘They were up at once, and hauled 
hard to gather in the sail. Then a sailor 
climbed up the shrouds to furl it close in 
to the mast. 

When the squall was over the sail was 
taken below for repairs. We had lost 
much distance, and when we came up to 
the land were once more west of Bulu 
Bulu. Haji Badong decided not to try 
again to pass Bulu Bulu, and for a night 
and a day we sailed south into the Flores 
Sea. We were going on until we reached 
Flores or Sumbawa. But just before sun- 
set on the eleventh day of the voyage, when 
we were somewhere between the Postillion 
Islands and Boneraté, Haji Badong looked 
hard at the sea for a time. Then he 
looked into the wind, and then again at 
the sea. 

“Tuhan Allah’s had pity on us at last!”’ 
he cried. ‘““The wind’s turning to south!” 

We went about, and Haji Badong prayed 
on the poop and bowed his forehead to the 
deck, thanking Tuhan Allah for the good 
wind. 

In bad weather the dugout had been 
used for prayers. Hands and elbows could 
be placed firmly against its sides and the 
head lowered slowly and steadily to its 
bottom; whereas on the lurching slippery 
deck an arm had often to be hastily flung 
out, reaching blindly for support with 
lamentable lack of dignity in the middle of 


‘He stood in the dugout facing aft, with 
Mecca almost behind his back. With 
crossed arms he prayed, then placed his 
hands above his knees and slowly bowed, 
lower and lower, until he was kneeling. 
Still lower went his head . . . until at last 
he could go no farther and his forehead 
touched the bottom’ 


THE MATE AT HIS PRAYERS 
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a deep and reverent obeisance. And now 
even with a fair wind and less troubled 
seas Bacho, the mate, would not trust 
the still-heaving deck to let him pray in 
peace. 

He stood in the dugout facing aft, with 
Mecca almost behind his back. With 
crossed arms he prayed, then placed his 
hands above his knees and slowly bowed, 
lower and lower, until he was kneeling. 
Still lower went his head, down, down, 
down, while his elbows came up, braced 
against the sides of the dugout; until at last 
he could go no farther and his forehead 
touched its bottom. At the other end of 
the dugout sprawled Bongko, his face 
hanging over the side and split by a 
mocking grin. 

Early during the voyage I had seen 
Bongko and some of the other young 
sailors openly and without reproof mock- 
ing the older men at their prayers. 

““They’re very rude, aren’t they?” I said 
to Haji Badong. “Don’t you do anything 
about it?” 

“We don’t mind,” he replied quietly, 
smiling. ‘““They’re young. Soon they’ll 
be made to go to the mosque and pray, 
and then theyll laugh no longer.” 

Their mockery took at times a more 
active form. One day old Bacho was 
praying on the second-hatch cover, which 
had been drawn back half-way from the 
hatch. He had already bowed his head 
once. Then Bongko’s mischievous monkey 
face appeared out of the hatch. He looked 
at me and: grinned, then placed a mouldy, 
sticky piece of coconut on the hatch cover 
as Bacho’s head was coming down again. 
Lost deep in prayer and reverent thoughts 
of Tuhan Allah, Bacho pressed his fore- 
head against the coconut. It stuck as he 
raised his head, stayed for a moment, and 
then dropped off. 

His prayers droned on: “‘Allahu Akbar 
> ot Rahman... Rahim... Rahim: 
By no glance or frown or twitch of face 
did he show that he felt the coconut. 
But as he called on Allah, the Merci- 
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ful, the Compassionate, he may have 
thought: 

“Have mercy, Tuhan Allah, on me. 
But please don’t be too easy with that rude 
little rascal Bongko.”’ 


* * * 


The next day, an hour before sunset, we 
saw Salayar, a faint grey line on the hori- 
zon over the starboard bow. As we sailed 
under the lee of the island the wind 
dropped, and later that night there was 
heavy rain. At dawn we were off the 
reef that runs along the west coast of 
Salayar. 

Between black rainclouds hanging low 
over Salayar appeared a dim light, and as 
it grew quickly clearer a long funnel- 
shaped cloud was revealed. One end rose 
high and wide and black above us. Then 
it curved away, first north, then east, then 
south, before the golden gleams of the rising 
sun. And its tail was lost in a mountain 
of rounded clouds whose edges glowed with 
orange light. Scattered over the upper sky 
were streaks and flecks of cloud, red where 
they faced the sun. 

And then within a moment the whole 
vast black funnel was burst asunder as the 
sun broke through with a blaze of dazzling 
fire. 

About two hours later Haji Badong 
brought the ship up into the wind. We 
heaved the dugout over the side, and I 
went out in it with two sailors and my 
camera. The Mula Mulai sailed up and 
down the coast, going about three or four 
times. As she passed close by the dugout, 
heeling over, the curved tillers showed 
clear against the sky, pointing out and up 
from her sides like horns. And when she 
sailed between the dugout and the sun all 
the details of her rigging appeared clearly, 
dark against white clouds. The patches 
in the big jib and mizzen showed too, 
where the sails had been torn. And as 
she heeled over towards us the sun lit up 
her deck and glittered on the sea. 

She came up into the wind. We 


‘The sun broke through with a blaze of dazzling fre 


“The curved tillers showed 
clear against the sky, pointing 
out and up’ from the sides 
like horns’ 


‘All the details of her rigging 
appeared clearly, dark against 
white clouds. The patches 
in the big jib and mizzen 
showed too, where the sails 
had been torn’ 


i at anchor after the voyage 


The Mula Mula 
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paddled alongside and went on board, and 
within an hour were at anchor. 

The voyage was over. Haji Badong sat 
on the poop, tired and still and silent. At 
last he spoke: 

“All my life, Tuan, have I sailed in 
prahus. But never before in thirty years 
at sea have I lost two anchors in one 
voyage.” 

Then it was that I saw fully what the 
strain of the past two weeks had been to 
him. In his eyes no white remained, for 
all the fine veins were heavy with blood 
after long wakeful nights of anxious watch- 
ing. His face and bearing were those of a 
man old and worn and weary. And he 


that Haji Badong who had sailed from 
Macassar barely two weeks before; who 
had sat in the steering gallery as we sailed 
south into Tanah Keke Strait and looked 
back at me on the poop with a gay and 
merry laugh. 


‘Fis face and bearing 
were those of a man 
old and worn and 
weary. And he might 
have been the aged 
grandfather of... 


‘... that Haji Bad- 
ong who had sailed 
Srom Macassar barely 
two weeks before and 
looked back at me on 
the poop with a gay 
and merry laugh’ 
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might have been the aged grandfather of 


The Westmann Islands 


by R. M: _LOCKLEY 


Elsewhere in this number will be found photographs of a volcanic island in the Mediterranean. 

It 1s not surprising to find that there, in the sunshine, men have dwelt since the beginning of history. 

But the present article shows how, on another volcanic group, isolated in fog and winter darkness 
close to the Arctic Circle, humanity long ago established a still flourishing outpost 


WESTMANNAEYJAR! No, not by any means 
an easy word, and yet, literally, it means 
the Islands of the Westmen, 7.¢. the British 
Isles. For a full explanation of how this 
remote group of North Atlantic islands got 
this name we must turn to the Icelandic 
sagas, as written in the Landnama Book. 
This is what we learn:— 

From time to time the Norsemen grew 
weary of their own country and, standing 
with their feet in the edge of the tide, 
watched with longing the sun go down in 
flames over the sea. They knew that land 
lay to the westwards, where the scarlet 
clouds made strange shadows on _ the 
horizon. Leif, son of Hrodmar, could 
bear this torment no longer. He went 
west-viking and harried in Ireland and 
took ten thralls, the chief of which was 
Dufthak. In the following summer (A.D. 
874) Leif agreed with his wife’s brother 
Ingolf to colonize Iceland. They sailed 
together until they came up with the shore, 
then separated and made their houses 
apart for the winter. In the spring Leif 
made his thralls drag the plough with his 
one ox, so that he might sow the land. 
But in secret Dufthak made a plan that 
they should kill the ox and say that a 
wood-bear had killed it, and afterwards 
that they should urge Leif to hunt for the 
bear, and that then they should fall upon 
Leif and his men, when they were sepa- 
rated in the birchwoods, which then 
covered all Iceland from fell to foreshore. 
So it fell out, and the thralls murdered 
their master, and took all the women and 
loose gear and the ship, and sailed away 
to some islands standing twelve miles to 
the south in the direction of their native 


Ireland. And here they landed and lived 
in peace awhile. 

Ingolf’s thralls, seeking along the shore 
for the luck-tokens which Ingolf had 
thrown overboard at the landfall last year, 
found Leif dead, and hastened back to 
inform their chief. Ingolf buried his 
brother-in-law, then went up to the head- 
land and saw some islands out at sea in the 
south-west. The thought came to him 
that Leif’s thralls had sailed there, so he 
followed with his ship and found them at 
meat upon the largest of the islands, and 
caught and slew every one. So runs the 
true saga in the Landnama Book, telling 
of the first inhabitants of these lonely 
islands. 

In those days the world of the Norsemen 
was limited. Scandinavia was the Home 
Land or East Land, and the British 


archipelago the West Land. The thralls 
were men from the West Land, and be- 
cause of their massacre the islands south of 
Iceland became known thereafter as the 
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Stanford, London 
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All photographs by R. M. Lockley 


The capital, port, and only town of the Westmann Islands is Kaupstadur, where the fishing fleet 


as seen at anchor, protected by breakwaters. 


Isles of the Westmen, z.e. the Isles of the 
British. 

The islands are purely volcanic in origin. 
The main isle presents to the visitor the 
same rugged grandeur of dead peaks and 
sheer cliffs as Capri. This similarity has 
been commented upon by all who have 
seen both islands. But the likeness is only 
physical. For the rest the Westmann Isles 
are treeless and windswept, their slopes a 
perpetual grass green above the black lava 
cliffs. 

The early settlers found a natural 
harbour in the crater of a sunken volcano, 
and from the century of Ingolf’s coming 
to the present day the main island has been 
continuously inhabited. While the mother- 
land of Iceland, twelve miles to the north, 
is perpetually crowned with snow and ice, 
these islands seldom receive snow, and 
although the temperature is low through- 
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Cod in various forms ts the islands’ chief export 


out the winter (about that of London, 38° 
Fahrenheit) it is very uniform and frost is 
rare. The first inhabitants—descendants 
of the Norse chieftain and his Irish slaves— 
found a rich pasturage for their sheep and 
cattle, an abundance of sea-birds and their 
eggs in the cliffs, and a sea teeming with 
cod, ling and flatfish. They built them- 
selves houses of lava plastered with mud 
and roofed with turf. In the summer their 
whole horizon was bounded by the need 
to gather a sufficiency of hay to feed 
their cows in the winter, and to skin and 
smoke-dry enough sea-birds to vary their 
own diet of milk, meat and fish. Potatoes 
and grain were unknown. In the winter, 
the long dark days were spent in the 
reading and telling of the sagas of the 
Landnama and Icelandinga books, and of 
the Bible. 

There is a quaint reference in the sagas 


THE WESTMANN ISLANDS 


A fisherman's holding. The 
JSamily is busy spreading a heap 
of dried cod to cure in the sun on 
a platform composed of lumps of 
absorbent lava (the islands are 
purely volcanic in origin) 


Despite the modernization brought 
hy the boom in cod—new houses, 
built of imported material, electric 
light, the telephone—old customs 
and modes of dress persist. 
Housewives retain their skill with 
the spinning-wheel in preparing 
wool from the island sheep 
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to some early Irish monks who had left 
behind them in Iceland, even before 
Ingolf’s colonization, ‘books, bells, and 
crooks’. ‘These three items are significant, 
suggesting as they do the studious, re- 
ligious and pastoral trinity composing the 
Icelander’s life. Add to these honesty, hos- 
pitality and a sturdy independence, and we 
have the outlines of the temperate character 
which has made Iceland what it is today. 


The scythe is still used by the older farmers, 
who cut their hay green, thus retaining tts greatest 


feeding value. The wisdom of this ancient 
Icelandic habit 1s now recognized in England 
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The green and fertile Westmann Islands 
with their mild climate are looked upon by 
the rest of Iceland much as we in England 
regard the Scilly Isles or the Channel Isles 
—delectable places where snow and frost 
are rare, and where everything grows a 
month or more earlier than on the main- 
land. And, as in these southern isles, it is 
the frequent salt gales of the warm Gulf 
Stream that most harass the islanders. 

As you pass the breakwater entering 
Kaupstadur harbour you see a curious 
tumulus on the shore to the left. This is 
the remains of a fort built, strangely 
enough, to shelter the inhabitants during 
the 17th century, when they were fre- 
quently besieged by slave-raiding pirates 
from Mediterranean shores. The fort is 
probably the only relic of the islands’ 
history that survives out of doors at the 
present day. All else has been suddenly 
and completely modernized within the 
present century. 

The age of invention scarcely touched 
Iceland before 1900. It found the West- 
mann Islanders an educated but simple- 
living people still crowded in poor houses 
of stone and mud, contented with their 
herds and flocks, and with their hazardous 
fishing in sailing craft on stormy seas. 
Kaupstadur, the only town in the one 
inhabited island, contained less than five 
hundred souls. Communication with Ice- 
land was difficult and conducted chiefly 
by the fishing smacks. The potato had 
arrived and was now a highly important 
crop on which the islanders relied as a 
stand-by for the winter. 

Then came two good things together— 
a boom in cod, and the marine engine. 
The European markets opened to the sale 
of cod in various forms, barrels of cods’ 
roes, salted cod and drums of cod-liver oil. 
The marine engine enabled the fishermen 
to go out in all weathers to gather the cod 
harvest, which was particularly rich about 
the Westmann Islands. As the nearest 
Icelandic port to the European trade 
Kaupstadur began to prosper, and attract 


The younger generation, 
well educated and modern 
in outlook, has taken to 
up-to-date machines 1im- 
ported from the United 
States 


The windswept outer 
islands are uninhabited, 
but sheep are pastured on 
their grassy slopes: some 
are here penned ready for 
shearing. Sea-birds dot 
the hill above 
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A Fulmar Petrel guarding its eggs. 
When the chicks are nearly ready to fly 
they are very fat: thousands are taken by 
the cragsmen and salted and dried for 
eating in the winter 


Dungarees are the everyday wear of the 
fishermen and cliff climbers. Here they 
are being explored by the speckled chicks 
—easily tamed—of the rare Glaucous 
Gull on one of the lonely outer islands 
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emigrant fishermen and merchants. Ina 
few years the population was doubled 
thrice over. The farmers were the first to 
benefit, by the sale at high prices of their 
milk, meat and eggs to the fishing com- 
munity ; while in the winter, such was the 
demand for men, they earned good money 
by hiring themselves to the owners of 
fishing smacks. 

There are no slates, no timber and no 
good stone in the Westmann Islands, while 
the only easily imported materials for 
house building are cement and corrugated 
iron. The lava-walled dugouts of the 
farmers were turned into store-rooms 
during the boom, and beside them rose 
elaborate bungalows with foundations of 
concrete below corrugated iron walls and 
roofs. Even finer cowhouses were built 
beside these, in which all the modern con- 
veniences of electric light, automatic water 
feed and sanitary planning were incorpor- 
ated. Meanwhile the town had spread all 
ways, its capacity strained each winter 
with the seasonal accession of another 3000 
fishermen to its normal 3700 inhabitants. 
At the present day the main island is very 
adequately supplied with the modern 
public services, with radio, electricity, 
telephone, central heating, sanitation, and 
medical, dental, educational and games 
facilities. The revolution from old to new 
is complete. 

But the old customs die hard with the 
earlier generations. The women still cling 
to their national dress on festive occasions 
and are proud to show you their gala dress 
with its harness of gold leaf, or their more 
sober wedding-wear, and on their feet are 
skin shoes made from the hide of sheep. 
The younger folk think less of these things 
of the past than of the future Paris and 
Bond Street fashions. The visitor to this 
remote island sees with surprise that lip- 
stick, plucked eyebrows, silk stockings and 
beret and halo hats reign supreme among 
the girls from the cod-liver oil and cod 
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meal factories, while the clerks at the bank 
have ties and morning suits that would 
pass unnoticed at the Bank of England. 
The children could in no wise be dis- 
tinguished by clothes and general appear- 
ance from English children. But they 
consider themselves lucky in having such a 
long summer holiday (from May to Octo- 
ber) to run wild in. What a wise provision 
this is in a land where winter is one long 
night and summer one long day! The one 
school on the island accommodates five 
hundred children. The head-master, who 
showed me through the fine rooms, was 
anxious to prove to me that his gymnasium 
was one of the most modern and up-to-date 
in the world. And I was bound to agree. 

The older men still offer you their snuff- 
horns on introduction, and a meeting 


~between old friends is followed by the 


customary alarming noises. —The women 
have perhaps the most beautiful com- 
plexions in the world, roses but no sunburn 
in that pale skin, compound of the Irish 
and Scandinavian skins of their ancestors. 
They are indeed, because of this descent, 
essentially English-looking, but with the 
Irish colleen’s clear beauty. 

To the English eye, taught to abhor the 
juxtaposition of concrete and corrugated 
iron, Kaupstadur is as ugly as the worst 
huddle of bungaloid growths at an English 
seaside resort. But the Westmann Islander 
thinks he has not made such a bad job of 
it with limited materials. Some of the 
houses have three floors and some preten- 
sions to style. Regional planning is now 
inforce; theresidential and factory quarters 
are to be segregated as the town is gradually 
rebuilt. The regardless haste to make 
fortunes is over. Tariffs have checked the 
unlimited export of dried cod to Mediter- 
ranean countries, of cods’ heads to Scan- 
dinavia, and of cods’ roes and liver oil to 
Britain and Europe. ‘There is time to look 
about, to count the gains and losses and to 
put the house in order. 


Cornwall's Mines and Miners 


by A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 


Local industrial decay is not a problem confined tc the present time, or to the ‘distressed areas’ now 


the object of nation-wide concern. 


The story of Cornish mining, herein described by Mr Hamilton 


Senkin—author of The Cornish Miner, etc.—demonstrates the changes of fortune that may attend 
an industry established for 2000 years and the results of the methods of exploitation hitherto prevalent, 
as well as the possibilities of revival where potential resources are still far from exhausted 


CorNWALL today is fast becoming a popu- 
lar playground of England. Yet even the 
summer visitor cannot fail to recognize 
that the Duchy must once have been a 
great industrial area. 

Those who enter the county by way of 
Gunnislake Bridge, where it spans the 
upper reaches of the Tamar, are at once 
brought face to face with Cornwall’s 
industrial past. Adjoining the main road 
as it climbs precipitously towards the sum- 
mit of Kit Hill stands a group of tall, 
gaunt buildings, whose castellated form 
might seem to have been designed for the 
guardianship of treasure. Built of the 
local ‘moorstone’ and roofed with Cornish 
slate, these ruins seem a veritable part of 
the granite countryside in which they 
stand. So much so that it is hard to 
realize that they were erected for no other 
purpose than of housing the pumping, 
winding and ‘stamping’ engines of a but 
recently active group of mines, and with 
no thought on the part of their builders 
beyond that of serving a purely utilitarian 
end. 

As he proceeds towards the west, the 
visitor will meet with many more of these 
‘Cornish castles’ which stand like sentinels 
upon the cliffs and hill-tops, and in the 
valleys. With their tall chimney-stacks 
pointing like fingers to the sky, they pro- 
vide a perpetual reminder of the transitori- 
ness of man’s activities. Between Redruth 
and Camborne evidence of present-day 
mining begins to appear. ‘Through the 
valleys, streams of red water, turbid with 
the tin-sands from the mines, flow north- 
ward to the sea. ‘Throughout their length 
these streams provide a living for little 


groups of men who are engaged in extract- 
ing the particles of tin which they contain. 
Water-wheels are turning brushes of heath 
and ‘griglan,’ ‘buddles’ and ‘round-frames’ 
—the old machinery of the tin-streamers— 
slowly circulate, while contrivances which 
look like miniature wash-trays fill up with 
water, topple over with a swish and busily 
right themselves again. ‘These tin-stream- 
ing ‘engines’ require but little attention, 
performing their duties with a quiet 
purposefulness amidst the surrounding 
growths of furze and bracken. 

From the summit of the near-by Carn 
Brea hill, the central mining area of 
Cornwall lies spread out like a relief map. 
To the south stand the ruins of an im- 
portant group of mines which were aban- 
doned only in the tragic years which 
followed after the War. Here, as else- 
where, the empty cottages and _ lifeless 
hamlets tell their tale of industrial tragedy. 
To the north of the hill the scene is more 
varied. From the tall chimney-stacks a 
faint haze of smoke rises against the back- 
ground of the sea. On the tops of the 
headgears wheels are spinning in contrary 
motion as the cages pass up and down 
from the shaft-bottoms 2000 feet or more 
below. Grouped around these mines, the 
power-stations, foundries and mineral rail- 
ways all serve to proclaim that the industry 
is not only still alive but is fully equipped 
to meet the expansion which is probable 
in the coming years. Even today, despite 
the competition of electricity, the Cornish 
pump has still retained a place. From the 
front of the tall, three-storied engine- 
houses, a massive beam of steel alternately 
rises skyward and slowly sinks again. 
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H, G. Ordish 


The attention of the visitor to Cornwall is inevitably arrested by the “Cornish castles’, those reminders 
of the pertod of Cornwall’s mining prosperity ‘which stand like sentinels upon the cliffs and hill-tops, 
and in the valleys . . . their tall chimney-stacks pointing like fingers to the sky 


A. G. Ordish 


G.L. pe, 
The Levant mine, on the cliffs at St Just, was formerly one of the most valuable, its deep levels 
extending for three-quarters of a mile under the Atlantic 
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East Wheal Rose mine is remembered especi- 
ally for a remarkable disaster that befell it 
in the forties of the last century: a sudden 
cloudburst caused a small stream to overflow 
into the mine and drown a large number of men 


H. G. Ordish 


Cornish mining gave more to the world than 
the actual produce of the mines. The foundries 
at Hayle (these are the ruins of one of them) 
were busy, up to the turn of the last century, 
producing machinery and sending the famous 
‘Cornish pumps’ to mines in many lands 


From this beam the pump-rods, weighing 
close on a hundred tons, extend to the 
bottom of the shaft, the weight of their 
descent at each stroke forcing the columns 
of water upward. 

To enter those dark and secret places of 
the earth, wherein the miner spends his 
working life, is something of an adventure. 
The Cornish mines being very wet, it is 
necessary to change to the skin before 
going down. ‘The miner’s dress consists of 
a thick flannel shirt, trousers and coat of 
red-stained canvas, heavy boots and, on 
the head, a skull-cap surmounted by a 
specially hardened felt hat. ‘This last is a 
precaution not so much against falling 
stones as the likelihood of striking one’s 
head against the jagged roofs of the tunnels 
underground. Nowadays, acetylenelamps 
have generally supplanted the miner’s 
‘tallow dip’, though some of the older men 
still prefer candles, fastening them on to 
their hard hats with a lump of sticky clay. 


CORNWALL’S MINES AND MINERS 


Thus equipped the visitor stands waiting 
beneath the headgears. Presently a bell 
rings in the engine-room, the steel rope 
hanging in the shaft begins to move rapidly 
upwards and in a few minutes the red- 
stained dripping cage draws level with the 
surface. In this the descending party take 
their places. Once more the bell rings, 
the cage is lifted off its catches and a 
moment later is plunging down with 
breathless speed into the darkness. At 
certain points the pace slackens for a 
moment and a group of miners may be 
seen waiting at the entrance to some ‘level’, 
for their turn to ride to surface. Then 
once more the cage, as if endowed with 
new life, drops away with increasing swift- 
ness between the dripping walls of granite. 
At length the speed slackens finally, lights 
appear below and the air grows per- 
ceptibly hotter as the cage slows down to 
a standstill. 

On stepping out into this new world, the 


H. G, Ordish 
The ruined engine-houses strike a particularly castle-like note in the Cornish scene 
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G. L. Hawkins H.. G, Ordish 


‘Between Redruth and Camborne 
evidence of present-day mining 
begins to appear. The view from 
the summit of Carn Brea hill 
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In the centre of the still-active 
mining area is the South Crofty 
mine, whose steel headgear and 
modern equipment are evidence of 
an industry that is far from dead 
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G. L. Hawki 
here is no gas in Cornish mines 


Going down. Note the specially hardened hats and naked lanterns— 
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visitor looks about him with some bewilder- 
ment. Behind him the shaft continues 
down into yet greater depths, the pump 
rods slowly rising and falling in one of its 
compartments as they obey the force of the 
unseen engine fifteen hundred feet or more 
away at surface. All around the living 
rock presses upon this little clearing like a 
dark menace. Piercing the rock in one 
direction stands the opening to a tunnel 
which forms the entry, at this point, to the 
vein or lode. Out from this tunnel, iron 
trucks, laden with ore, are being pushed 
towards the shaft by men stripped naked 
to the waist. 

Stumbling in along the rough, wet, 
track the visitor follows the miners as they 
pick their way unhesitatingly through the 
divergent tunnels and over abysses which 
fall away into deeper workings below. At 
last the lode itself is reached. Here in 
some dim cavern, known as a ‘stope,’ the 
miners are at work, bending over the 
thundering rock-drills as they bore the 
holes for blasting. 

Towards the end of the shift, silence suc- 
ceeds the shattering roar of the machines. 
The holes are charged up with blasting 
gelatine and the safety-fuses inserted. The 
miners then retire from the workings, the 
last man setting fire to the fuses as he goes. 
A brief silence—followed by an _ ear- 
splitting roar, with others coming in quick 
succession, show that the charges have 
done their work. As soon as the smoke 
has cleared, the trammers return to the 
foot of the stope, where tons of loose rock, 
torn from the lode, now lie awaiting trans- 
port to the shaft. 

On reaching the surface the tin ore from 
the mine has to undergo a lengthy treat- 
ment in order to bring it to a state fit for 
the market. The majority of, Cornish ores 
contain only 1 per cent of tin. In other 
words, out of every ton or 2240 pounds, it is 
necessary to extract the 22 pounds which 
contain the metal. Fortunately for the 
tin-dresser, tin is heavier than most of the 
waste stuff associated with it in the lode. 
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The first process consists of ‘stamping’ the 
ore, which reduces it to sand. ‘This is 
carried away in a stream of water and 
distributed over a series of inclined ‘tables’ 
where the lighter part is washed away, 
leaving only the heavier concentrates. 
The latter are then ‘burnt’ in revolving 
furnaces in order to drive off the arsenic 
which is present in most Cornish ores. 
The arsenic condenses in a series of flues 
which have to be cleaned out at regular 
intervals. This is a dangerous job, the 
men wearing veils over their heads and 
cotton-wool in their nostrils in order to 
protect themselves from the deadly poison. 
Finally, the tin-sand is stirred into large 
tubs containing water, the sides of which 
are afterwards struck with hammers, there- 
by causing the heavier portion to sink to 
the bottom. In this way the sand is con- 
centrated up to about 70 per cent tin, in 
which form it is sold to the smelters, who 
extract the beautiful pure silvery metal. 
* * * 

The story of Cornish mining, the latter- 
day developments of which have been 
sketched in this brief account, has its be- 
ginnings in prehistory. Of the coming of 
the Phoenicians nothing can be said with 
certainty. It is a fact, however, as shown 
by the metallic slag and primitive furnaces 
discovered in recent archaeological excava- 
tions, that tin has been worked in Corn- 
wall for at least two thousand years. The 
early tinners, of course, were in no sense 
miners or underground men. ‘Throughout 
many centuries the search for tin was con- 
fined to the alluvial deposits found in the 
valleys and moors at the foot of the granite 
hills. Here the tinners laboured in the 
open air, using as their tools the horn picks 
and wooden shovels, of which specimens 
are to be seen in the county museum at 
Truro. It was not until about the 15th 
century, when the richer ‘stream-grounds’ 
were becoming exhausted, that the tinners 
started searching for the mineral veins or 
lodes exposed in the hillsides and cliffs. 
With the following of these underground, 


The famous Cornish 
pump. The piston (seen 
left at the bottom of its 
stroke) supplies the power 
which, through a beam, 
actuates the pump-rod 
(below). This, weigh- 
ing close on a hundred 
tons, extends to the full 
depth of the shaft 2000 


feet or more below 
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On coming to the surface the 
tin ore has to undergo a 
lengthy process of treatment. 
After passing through stone- 
crushers which reduce it to 
pieces about two inches in 
diameter, it 1s conveyed in 
‘trams’ to the ‘stamps’ where 
it 1s pounded to the consistency 
of sand 


G. L. Haw 
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The crushed ore is washed 
Srom the stamps along wooden 
‘launders’ to the concentrating 
tables, where the lighter 
waste separates from the 
heavy concentrates. Out of 
these, after removal of their 
arsenic content, the tin oxide 
is disengaged in tubs known 
as ‘kieves’, ready for despatch 
to the smelters 
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the tinner became the first miner in the 
modern sense. Examples of this early type 
of mining can still be seen at St Agnes, 
where the cliffs are riddled from top to 
bottom with little tunnels, many of them 
only four feet high and scarcely as wide. 
Into these crannies the ‘old men’ crept like 
bees after pollen, picking the rich tin out 
with crooks and pokers. 

By the 16th century Cornwall had 
already come to be regarded as the 
Eldorado of the Old World. ‘Behold,’ 
writes Richard Carew, ‘that onely mynerall 
Cornish tynne which is in working so 
pliant, for sight so faire and in use so 
necessarie, as thereby the Inhabitants 
gaine wealth, the Marchants trafficke and 
the whole Realme a reputation: and with 
such plentie thereof hath God stuffed the 
bowels of this little Angle that it over- 
floweth England, watereth Christendome 
and is derived to a greater part of the 
world besides.’ But although the mines 
were rich, the miners themselves remained 
miserably poor. It was an old saying that 
‘a tinner has nothing to lose’. His hardi- 
ness and determination, however, were 
equally proverbial and were expressed in 
the saying that ‘a tinner is never broke till 
his neck’s broke’. 

Early in the 18th century it was dis- 
covered that Cornwall was not only rich 
in tin but also in copper. By 1758 the 
copper mines alone were employing more 
than 7000 people. From this time on- 
wards ;copper ranked as of even greater 
importance than tin, till by the middle of 
the last century Cornwall was producing 
three-quarters of the world’s supply, at an 
annual value of over £1,000,000 sterling. 
‘Large numbers of the inhabitants have 
their attention so much engrossed by tin 
and copper’, wrote Borlase in 1758, ‘that 
agriculture and all other employments are 
neglected in the greedy quest for metals. 
Every little store of ore brings along with it 
new hopes and fresh vigour. It fans the 
glimmering flame of adventure that seems 
to animate the natives of Cornwall and 
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deserves that success which it cannot al- 
ways command.’ 

In 1778, Boulton and Watt erected the 
first of their mine pumping-engines in the 
county, and in the following years Richard 
Trevithick, the Cornish engineer, was de- 
veloping the use of high-pressure steam. 
By the end of the century engines of the 
latter type were in general use for hoisting 
the ore and for crushing or ‘stamping’ it on 
surface. ‘Trevithick also, together with 
Hornblower and other local engineers, 
effected many improvements in Watt’s 
engine. In their hands, the latter de- 
veloped into the Cornish pump, destined 
to become famous throughout the world as 
the most efficient engine known for mine 
drainage. Aided by these mechanical im- 
provements, Cornish mining at the begin- 
ning of the last century developed on an 
unprecedented scale. With the return of 
peace after Waterloo a further stimulus 
was given to the industry by the high price 
of copper. As a consequence scores of 
new mines were opened up, and many old 
ones were resuscitated. 

By the middle of the last century more 
than 300 mines were at work in the county, 
employing a population of close on 100,000 
people. Many of these, of course, were 
small properties whose individual output 
would appear insignificant in comparison 
with that of the mines which are at work 
today. Nevertheless the total value of 
their produce amounted to millions of 
pounds, in the gaining of which forests 
of timber were used to support the under- 
ground workings, while rivers of water 
were brought to surface by the aid of fleets 
laden with coal. 

In many cases the mines of those days 
made huge profits. Between 1820 and 
1840 the working of Levant mine, on the 
cliffs at St Just, resulted in a clear profit 
of £200,000, on a capital of no more than 
£400. By 1865 the original shareholders 
had received over £1000 on every 50s. 
share. In the parish of Gwennap, near 
Redruth, the Penstruthal and Tresavean 
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Arsenic is an important by-product of the Cornish tin mines. It 1s ‘burnt’ off in revoloing 
furnaces and then stacked in barrels ready for sale—mainly for use in sheep and cattle dips 
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mines produced the enormous output of 
£4,000,000 worth of tin and copper, 
dividing among the shareholders a profit 
of upwards of £1,000,000 on a total out- 
lay not exceeding £10,000. Ona portion 
only of this capital Tresavean mine alone 
paid dividends at the rate of 400 per cent 
for twenty-five years on end. On the 
Tamar borderland, Devon Great Consols 
(of which William Morris was at one time 
a director) proved an almost equally rich 
prize ; the shareholders, in six years, re- 
ceiving £200 on every £1 paid. 

The mines of this period were worked 
exclusively on the cost-book system, the 
meetings of the ‘adventurers’ (as the share- 


H. G. Ordish 


Evidence of the activities of the earliest Cornish 
miners can still be seen in cliffs ‘riddled from 
top to bottom with little tunnels’ 
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holders were known) taking place once in 
every two months. At the conclusion of 
the business a dinner was provided con- 
sisting of roast beef, giblet pie or other 
substantial fare, frequently served on dishes 
of block-tin made from the mine’s own 
produce. The drinking generally went 
on far into the afternoon. Brandy and 
rum were bought by the gallon in those 
days in preparation for the ‘account’, 
while every mine worthy of the name had 
its great blue punch-bowl, which was filled 
and emptied many times before the 
assembly broke up. If any liquor re- 
mained over at the end of the feast it was 
generally carried home by the ‘adven- 
turers’ to their wives, many of whom were 
no mean judges of the excellences of mine 
punch. 

The company which sat down to those 
old-time dinners was both varied and 
interesting—London ‘adventurers’, local 
merchants, the mine doctor, the repre- 
sentatives of the mineral lord, the purser, 
and frequently one or two of the under- 
ground captains. A peer of the realm 
might find himself sitting next to a burly 
Cornishman whose speech he could scarcely 
understand. In most cases, however, the 
Cornishmen were fully equal to the occa- 
sion. Dick Hampton, a local ‘character’, 
commonly regarded as a simpleton, found 
himself seated at one of these dinners 
between two London stockbrokers, both of 
whom were determined to show their town 
wit. 

“Dick,”’ said one of his neighbours, “they 
say you are more R than F.” 

‘‘What do ’ee main, plaise, more R than 
Bee? 

“Why,” chipped in the other, “we want 
to know whether you are more Rogue or 
Fool?” 

“Aw,” said Dick, glancing first to one 
side and then to the other, “’tween the 
two, I reckon!” 

In certain cases the cost of these dinners 
tended to create a scandal among the 
minority of the ‘adventurers’ who happened 
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Less than a century ago Cornwall was producing three-quarters of the world’s copper. The Dolcoath 
mine—here seen in 1831—went deeper than any (4000 feet), penetrating the tin-levels beneath the 
copper, but ceased working about 1920 


to be teetotallers. It was left, therefore, to 
the pursers to insert the figures into the 
accounts, without giving them too much 
prominence. 

“T don’t see any entry for the last count 
dinner,” an ‘adventurer’ remarked on one 


occasion, when looking through the 
books. 
“No, my dear,” was the old Cornish- 


man’s prompt reply, “thee cusn’t see ’un, 
but ’tes in theer, all right!” 

Though the mining industry had grown 
and flourished amazingly, the miner him- 
self shared little of the wealth which he 
produced. In lieu of wages, he worked 
under a system known as ‘tribute’ which 
entitled him to so many shillings out of 
every £1 worth of ore he sent to surface. 
His earnings, therefore, depended directly 
on the richness, or otherwise, of the lode 
upon which he was engaged, varying at 
all times with its width and mineral con- 


tent. This system, which appealed to the 
miner’s gambling instinct, might, on 
occasions, result in his receiving £20 or 
£30 for a month’s labour—at other times 
nothing at all. On an average he rarely 
made more than £3 a month on which to 
support himself and his wife, together with 
his, commonly, numerous family. 

The miner’s work, too, was hard and 
generally very unhealthy. In some of the 
copper mines the temperature in the deep 
levels reached 115° Fahrenheit, while the 
water was so hot that the men were in 
danger of being scalded if they slipped into 
it. In other places the air was so bad that 
a candle would scarcely burn. In those 
days the holes for blasting were drilled 
with a round steel bar, which two of the 
miners beat with sledge-hammers, whilst 
another turned it. The men worked 
naked except for their trousers, the sweat 
pouring down over their faces and bodies. 
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One of the St Just mines in the ’ sixties. 
in their gooks (sunbonnets) were extensively employed at the surface, but never underground 


At the beginning and end of each shift 
they often had to climb a thousand or 
fifteen hundred feet of ladders, and then— 
perhaps in the middle of a cold winter’s 
night—-walk a distance of six miles or more 
to their homes. 

Insufficient food, combined with un- 
healthy working conditions, brought the 
Cornish miner to an early grave. In 1859 
his average death-age was 47, whilst the 
age at which he was forced to retire from 
underground labour was as low as 28. 
Ten years earlier it had been estimated that 
the death-rate from accidents in a single 
mining parish was approximately one 
in five. Boys at this time started to work 
underground at nine or ten years of age, 
being frequently carried down on their 
fathers’ backs when they were still too 
small to climb the ladders. On surface, 
children, and women also, were employed 
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Bal maidens (so called from the Celtic word for ‘mine’) 


in great numbers in preparing the ore. 
Though their work was less unhealthy, 
they shared in the general malnutrition 
and, in addition, suffered much from the 
wet and cold to which they were exposed 
during even longer hours of labour. 

By the seventies of the last century, 
Cornish mining had reached its zenith 
and was starting to decline. The open- 
ing up of the great copper fields of 
Lake Superior and Anaconda, followed 
by that of Rio Tinto, coincided, as it hap- 
pened, with the gradual exhaustion of the 
Cornish copper mines. It is a significant 
fact, however, that in many of these mines 
tin was beginning to appear in their 
deeper levels. Could they have continued 
sinking, then and there, a number of them 
would undoubtedly be in the position of 
large tin producers today. In support of 
this, it is only necessary to say that the 


majority of the mines which are at present 
working in Cornwall were originally copper 
mines, their lode content altering to that 
of tin as they were sunk to greater depths. 
During the ’nineties, however, the im- 
portation of the cheaply worked alluvial 
tin ores from Malay caused a catastrophic 
slump in prices. In the years 1894-8, 
with tin at £60 a ton, many Cornish 
mines which would pay handsomely today 
were abandoned in a panic. 

Meanwhile, as the home industry de- 
clined, the Cornish miner was seeking and 
finding new fields for enterprise overseas. 
There are still living in Cornwall a few 
aged men who can recall the adventure of 
crossing the Rockies before the railroad, 
and who won their way to the Wild West 
in rattling stage coaches where every 
passenger carried his life in his hands and 
a pistol at his hip for fear of the Indians. 
The tide of emigration, starting asa trickle, 
developed before the end of the century 
into an outgoing flood. By 1870 bullock 
carts were jolting the Cornish miner from 
Cape Town to the newly discovered 
diamond fields of Kimberley. Soon after, 
the great trek to the Rand was in full 
swing. ‘There were Cornishmen at Johan- 
nesburg when that great city consisted 
only of a couple of tin shacks and half a 
dozen tents. Near its centre in the early 
days was a spot long known as ‘Cousin 
Jack’s Corner’, where the men from Corn- 
wall would forgather on a Saturday night 
to discuss the events of the week, just as 
they still do in every village at home. Nor 
was the Cornish miner to be found only in 
South Africa and America. ‘Thirty years 
ago it might have been fairly said that 
wherever a hole was sunk on the face of 
the globe you would be pretty sure to find 
a Cornishman at the bottom of it searching 
for metal! From Novaya Zemlya to New 
Zealand, from Cape Horn to Korea, from 
the Klondike to Cape Town ; frozen in 
the Arctic snows, dried to the bone on 
tropical deserts, burnt out with fever in 
equatorial swamps—into every country of 
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the New World and the Old the Cornish 
miner found his way. 

Meantime the home industry, though 
reduced to a comparatively small number 
of working mines, had proved that it could 
successfully hold its own against foreign 
competition. In 1912, out of six large 
mines at work in the district around Cam- 
borne and Redruth, five were dividend 
payers; while a number of others were 
working with a fair measure of success in 
other parts of the county. Then came the 
War. With tin at a premium and wolf- 
ram a vital necessity to the armament 
industry, the Cornish mines assumed a 
position of national importance. For four 
years the Government continued to press 
for an increased production of tin and 
wolfram from the mines, while at the same 
time it withdrew many of the best miners 
for the army. This could only result in a 
policy suicidal to mining. It meant that 
the highest grade ores alone could be 
worked, the ‘eyes’ of the mines had to be 
‘picked’, and the exploration and develop- 
ment of fresh ore-bearing ground became 
an impossibility. With the return to 
peace-time conditions, Cornwall was faced 
with economic disaster. Between Feb- 
ruary 1920 and March 1922, the price of 
tin fell from £400 to £140 a ton, the latter 
being £40 a ton lower than it had been in 
1914. Atthe same time the price of steam 
coal had risen from 15s. to 50s. a ton. 
With these two factors combined against 
them the Cornish mines had either to close 
down or else to receive some form of 
subsidy to tide them over the period while 
their ore reserves were being re-developed 
and working established on a normal basis. 
This assistance, which was granted by the 
Government for a similar purpose to the 
coal-owners who cajoled and the colliers 
who struck, was refused to the Cornish 
miners who did not strike ! 

During the dark years which followed, 
the utmost distress resulted in the mining 
areas, where the percentage of unemploy- 
ment rose to a higher figure even than that 
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¢ photographs on ‘these two pages 
were taken about forty years ago. 
(Above) A worked-out lode giving 
access to the ‘stopes’ where ore is being 
won. (Below) The bottom of a shaft, 
showing the end of a Cornish pump 


(page 365) 


J.C. Burrow 


(Above) Boring an ‘upper’—a hole 
made vertically upwards—in the old 
manner with a steel bar and two 
sledge-hammers. (Below) The modern 
style: boring with a rock-drill, recently 
adopted at the time when the photo- 
graph was taken 
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A sign of revival: opening up an old shaft at Mount Wellington mines. 


which subsequently obtained in the derelict 
areas of South Wales and the Tyne. Though 
in many cases reduced to a state of destitu- 
tion, the orderliness and good behaviour 
of the Cornish miner throughout this 
period won the tribute of all who knew him. 

That the industry today has returned to 
existence is due solely to the fact that the 
county is still rich in potential resources. 
In addition to the half-dozen mines which 
are now in full course of production, the 
favourable price of tin during the last two 
years has brought into being a number of 
smaller concerns which are already show- 
ing good values. Despite their age-long 
working, the mineral areas of Cornwall as 
yet show no signs of nearing exhaustion. 
Briefly stated, the future output of tin may 
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, H. G. Ordish 
‘Despite their age-long 
working, the mineral areas of Cornwall as yet show no signs of nearing exhaustion’ 


be expected: (1) from the deeper mineral 
zone beneath the old copper mines; (2) 
from those mines which were producing 
tin in the latter decades of the last century 
and which were only abandoned when the 
price of the metal fell to less than £70 a 
ton ; (3) from unexplored ground, of which, 
for a variety of reasons, considerable areas 
still remain. 

Granted the necessary capital, com- 
bined with some check upon the present 
evil of over-capitalization, there is no 
reason why Cornwall should not resume a 
position of importance among the tin- 
producing areas of the world—a position 
relatively the more important in that it 
constitutes a source of supply of tin and 
wolfram within our own country. 


